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introduced a second time by Jennie Wqrrelli 
did not create enthusiasm. This act closes 
with the return of the volunteers, and' a 
salute from the band, who play a "littl6 
chune " while the star-spangled -banner is 
waved aloft, and the curtain drops abruptly, 
leaving the audience in a state of pleasant 
doubt as to whether the- affair is settled or 
not, or whether there may not be two or 
three more acts of a like calibre. 

To speak seriously of "Norwood," seems 
like breaking a mouse upon a wheel, and yet. 
seriously it must "be spoken of, as it is givdn« 
the public in a serious way. We said we had 
not read "Norwood," nor would we; but are 
convinced that there 'can be nothing in the 
story fit for dramatization, or so essentially 
bad a play could not have been made from 
it by any ; exertion. We can hardly blame 
Daly and Howard for picking up the work of 
so popular a man as Beecher, but we do think 
they might have taken license \qj^h the rev- 
erend gentleman's novel, and interpolated 
something that would be either true or sen- 
sational. As it was, the audience was 
amused — at its mistakes, bored by the at- 
tempts at fun, and only kept from deserting 
the house by the exertions of the Misses 
Worrell, who saved it from utter failure. 

Having said this much, we must add that 
in ah"probability the piece will have a long 
run, such pieces generally do, and be carried 
with acclamation through the land, to show 
Americans what Can be accomplished in 
dramatic literature by three great minds, 
and what is endorsed by an enlightened New 
York public. 

Another sensation of the week has been 
the production, by the Bateman French 
Company, of Lest /(fees de Madame Aubrey, a 
drama iri three acts. The piece has had a 
wonderful success in Paris, but for a time, 
managers hesitated to produce it here, from 
a doubtful opinion as to its morality, until 
Mr. Bateman with a nerve and taste, alike 
creditable, placed it before a New York au- 
dience. A few carping critics have seen fit 
to put on the garb of morality for the occa- 
sion, but we are thankful that our obliquity 
of vision does not allow us to see anything in 
this play but what may be seen 'and listened 
to by the purest minds, without any but the 
best emotions. Mile. Cecile Beillez, who has 
just been added to the company, is charming, 
and has, in a bound, taken the highest posi- 
tion in the affections of the New York public. 
If we had but an English actress like her, the 
town would go mad with excitement over 
such a treasure. 

"A Midsummer Night's Dream," at the 
Olympic, has been a wondrous success — and 
justly. The house is crowded to suffocation 
every night. 

The ' ' Devil's Auction " goes on from night 
to night, through storm and fair .weather, 



filling every seat,, and keeping" up a shower 
of bouquets to 'the fair dancers who are turn- 
ing the heads of Young America topsy-turvy. 

Oh 1 we had forgotten — the "Black Crook" 
still goes, on. • 

On Tuesday evening- last we were intro- 
duced to one of the most charmingwomen we 
have ever met, to wit, Madame Aubray at 
her temporary abode, The French Theatre. 
Would that this dramatic creation of. Dumas' 
had many originals; would that the Puritans 
who criticise her, who asperse her, had some 
portion of her sympathy, her forgiveness for. 
her erring fellow -creatures ; they would then 
scarcely be so harsh in their condemnation, in 
their refusal to recommend to mercy the 
more sinned against than sinning Jeannine 1 
They would, like Madame Aubray, place in 
the balance against her "evil doing" her 
poverty, her youth, her ' ignorance of the 
world, and the insidious art of her betrayer ! 
They would like Madame Aubray be moved 
by her remorse, be lenified by her repent- 
ance, and be won to friendship and affection 
by her native goodness of heart, her purity 
of mind, her utter abnegation of self, and 
her devotion to her child. 

The nobility of Madame Aubray's soul, 
her strong common sense, her thorough 
Christianity, her own unstained and perfect 
character as a Wife, a Mother and a friend, 
are so great, so ■ high, and so marvellously 
described by the Dramatist, so enchantingly 
portrayed by the actress, Madame Larmet : 
that for ourselves the verdict of such a wo- 
man is all sufficient, but we have to endorse it ! 
and when in the last act, the heart-broken 
and loving Jeannine, feeling her unworthi- 
ness to mate with the honorable son of this 
honorable mother, though aware that in the 
depth of his love young Aubray would still 
call her his Wife, if his mother consented, 
realizing — with agony — that for that very 
mother's sake — her place in that son's heart 
must be lost for ever — when — we say, that to 
effect this wreck of her future happiness- 
she accuses herself, tremblingly and with 
piteous tears, of yet other derelictions, other 
" faults " committed ! and Madame Aubray 
won by such noble self-sacrifice ; clasps 
Jeannine to her heart — her last scruples ut- 
terly conquered— and exclaiming " She lies 1 
my son is yours. " We who have watched 
Jeannine through the piece and knew her 
'jiast life — instantly and freely give in our ad- 
hesion aux "Idees de Madame Aubray" and 
cordially applaud her resolution, glad that 
she has the strength to be so strong-minded ; 
and happy to welcome back to peace, virtue 
and happiness the unfortunate Jeannene. 
No words of ours can praise. too highly the 
perfect acting of this piece. Madame Lar- 
net as "Madame Aubray." Madame Hamil- 
ton as "Jeannine," La.Boche as "Young 
Aubray," Caron as "Vahnoreau," a mostde-: 



sffable character for' a' young actor 'to' play, 
and M. Hamilton, as "Barantin," were all 
more than excellent, and it is long, long since 
we have seen a piece so thoroughly well 
acted. Why our French concitoyens do not 
besiege the Theatre "en masse" truly we do 
not comprehend. We bid all who under- 1 
stand French to accept Mr. Bateman 's invi- 
tation to pass an evening chez Madame Au- 
bray. . No prudish reasons should induce 
persons to let this play pass unseen. We 
have no hesitation in declaring our opinion 
that it would be better for morality generally 
could the lessons contained in it, the good 
to be derived- from it, be disseminated from 
every mimic scene in the world. 

" L'Ensignment Mutuel" is the name of a 
bagatelle so bagatelly as scarcely to be worth 
mentioning. The talent and esprit of Mdlle*. 
Beillez might be more amply and more 
worthily employed in other and greater mat- 
ters. We recommend to that lady's notice 
"La Bonne aux Camellias'," now being play- 
ed in Paris, as precisely adapted to her cal- 
ibre. 

GOSSIP. 



Yienna papers boast strongly of their new 
opera house, now in course of construction. 
It is to have everything about it that modern 
architectural science can bring to bear. 

The great tenor, Boger, has just signed an 
engagement with M. Stramfofer., Director of 
the Theatre Imperial, Au der Wien, at Vienn:-. 
This house has heretofore been especially 
consecrated to comic opera. M. Boger has 
chosen for his debut the opera of Haydee. 
They are now doing Balfe's "Les Quatre Fils 
Aymon" at this house, with Madame L'Ho- 
tesse in the principal role. 

The King of Bavaria has addressed an au- 
tograph letter of condolence to the widow of 
the composer, Lachner. 
. The opera of Francesca di Rimini, by M. 
Andrea Zerevich, has received a prize from 
the Institute of Italy, as a great lyric drama. 

Mile. Borghese has been singing the prin- 
cipal role in Mignon, at the Grand Theatre, 
Brussels, with great success. 

Mile. Bosetti has been engaged for the 
Theatre de Gaud. 

Mme. Johann Strauss, the wife of- the 
great orchestral leader is about to produce 
some grand concerts at Coveht Garden The- 
atre, London, on a magnificent scale. 

At the Conservatoire,, Paris, M. Saint- 
ifves-Bax has been appointed to succeed M. 
Guiliani, as professor of Vocal Music. 

M. Sain-d-Arod has resigned his position 
as Chapel Master of the church of St. Sul- 
pice. 

The concerts at the Gewandhaus Leipzig, 
commence pn the 10th of October: 
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The marriage of Mile. Juliette Dorua with 
M. Eabaud, premier violoncellist of the Im- 
perial Academy of Music, is announced by 
Le Menestrel. The affair took place in the 
Church Saint Roch, and was attended by 
many of the most eminent artiste in Paris. 

The theatres, concerts, etc. , of Paris, make 
a return for the month of September of re- 
ceipts amounting to 2,702,752.31 francs, or 
about $550,000. 

The Society of Authors and Composers 
make their returns to date, for, the last year, 
at 294,775.49 francs. 

The Grand Theatre of Marseilles does not 
pay, and the city authorities are about to 
give it a subvention, though to what amount 
is not yet decided. 

Mme. Balbi-Verdier is engaged for the 
Theatre Strasbourg, and will appear in the 
roles of Philene, in Mignon, and Juliette of 
Romeo el Juliette. 

A beautiful new musical and art paper 
has been started in Paris, entitled La Revue 
des Letlres etdesArts, under the editorship of 
Villices de l'lsle-Adam. 

European gossipers insist that the real 
reason why the engagement between the 
King of Bavaria and the Arch Duchess So- 
phie was Jbroken off, was because the lady 
did not like Wagner's music, and was pro- 
mised too much of it. A new opera, threat- 
ened for the very night of the wedding, 
broke off the affair. ' 

M. and Mde. Ziberini open the season at 
Milan, with Zampa, which will be followed 
by Mignon. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Paris, Oct. 25th. 
Dear Mb. Watson : 

As these bright, autumnal days are fast 
bearing from us the grand Paris Exposition, 
my interest in its departing glory deepens. 
Scarce a day now passes that I do not spend 
some portion of it among its congregated 
wonders, and sad, indeed, is the reflection 
that in a few days this palace will be razed, 
and its dazzling beauties scattered over the 
wide world, and many of the objects upon 
which I have dwelt with loving gaze, I may 
never meet again — the section of crystals, so 
beautiful, so like air-bubbles, or frost-tracery 
in their exquisite- delicacy — and the Gobe- 
lins tapestry, so regally pictorial: The crown 
jewels, too — all artistic, all suggestive of the 
ideal. . 

Yesterday, although the day was gloomy 
with moaning -winds and beating rain, I vis- 
ited the Exposition— allured there, however, 
by the announcement that Mr. Haner, the 
young American pianist, was to play on the 
Chickering pianos. Two years ago Mr. Haner 
-was a-student with me nnf.er Prof. Stamaty, 



but a year later left alluring Paris for the 
grim austerities of Austria. Mr. Haner did 
not leave Paris, I am sure, through any dis- 
content with his professor, but in the true 
spirit of a musical Knight in pursuit of ad- 
ventures, he departed in quest of technical 
difficulties, real or imaginary, which, in the 
confident strength of youth, he longed to 
meet and conquer. Mr. Haner does not 
claim to have yet finished his musical stud- 
ies, but from the feats of extraordinary agil- 
ity and strength I have seen him display, I 
should think he had very little to learn in 
the way of technique. Mr. Haner's pro- 
gramme for this occasion was somewhat dif- 
ferent/from the class of music usually per- 
formed at these little apris midi entertain- 
ments. This is it: 

a Fantaisie Sonate Mozart. 

6 Fugae Hummel. 

c.Sonates op. 2, no. 2 Beethoven. 

The announcement that Mr. Haner was to 
play at the Exposition attracted a large num- 
ber of his friends, so that long before the 
hour quite a little audience had assembled 
around the Chickering enclosure, awaiting 
with eager expectancy the appearanoe of the 
young pianist, and with the first notes of the 
brilliant Fantaisie Sonate, the visitors stray- 
ing within the vicinity were drawn into the 
ring surrounding the estrade, thus augment- 
ing the modest audience of friendly faces 
into a multitudinous crowd. It seems scarcely 
possible that this motley crowd should be 
possessed of such musical culture as to en- 
able them to appreciate this high entertain- 
ment, but whether it was the novelty of the 
tones, or the handsome face of the young 
artist, I know not, ; yet it is certain that not a 
distracting foot strayed from that charmed 
spot during the entire performance. These 
large pieces were well calculated to display 
Mr. Haner's splendid execution: his well- 
trained hands grasping marvellous chords, 
and imparting to the bass passages a force and 
resonance that I have rarely heard, especial- 
ly in the fugue of old Hummel, when the 
notes chase each other through every pos- 
sible key, to end with a grand octave pas- 
sage, ever cresendo until it culminates in 
two fortissimo crashes. 

When the hour allotted to Mr. Haner had 
expired, he rose to leave the piono, but there 
was a request for him to play the "Jennesse" 
of Mr. Gottschalk. This delicate morceau 
was a true love of mine, and many. a heart 
ache I have had from hearing its dreamy 
poetry pounded into a common -place dance- 
mazourka. I remember once hearing a 
young musician play the "Jennesse" in this 
execrable manner, and when I remonstrated 
with him, he gave as his excuse that he had 
forgotten how Mr. Gottschalk played it. 
"Then," I said, "try to p'ay it as you under- 
stand it: what is your idea of youth?" 
jj'Fivst," he said; no more ideal picture had 
entered his mind. But Mr. Haner, I am 
happy to say, evinced a true musical sym- 
pathy with this delicious bit of tone-pfiesy, 
imparting to it an imaginative coloring that 
would have delighted the poetic heart of its 
author ; especially in the dream-picture, 
which he invested with all the lustrum of 
youth," so expressive of golden hopes, of wild 
ambition, bringing before ihe mind vivid 
pictures of chateaux en Espagne; and into the 
awakening he threw so much passionate 
yearning that there must have been tears in 
other eyes than mine among his delighted 
listeners. '" " ■.•>....-—••■---„•-.■" 



After the music, I spent an hour in my fa- 
vorite pavilion des Beaux Arts among the 
Bavarian pictures. Here I was pleased to 
find the dear, old, familiar story of Cinde- 
rella told in a series of exquisite water-color 
designs, bringing before me the visions of 
my baby days, when I used to read in the 
original Grimm's delightful version of "As- 
ohenputtel." The pictures were all upon 
one board, having for their centre the wed- 
ding of Cinderella, and her previous adven- 
tures surrounding it in smaller views. We 
first see Cinderella at her mother's death-bed, 
a pale, slight girl, with golden hair, and soft, 
dreamy eyes ; and next at the marriage of 
her father, which introduces the two unlove- 
ly step-sisters. Then follow two scenes in 
which Cinderella, is sitting disconsolate in 
the chimney corner among the ashes ; in the 
other she is weeping over her mother's grave. 
True to the German tradition, the Fairy 
Godmother is replaced by a magical tree, 
which Cinderella has planted upon her mo- 
ther's grave. There are two pretty views 
where Cinderella has called the birds to as- 
sist her in the task of picking up the lentils 
from the ashes. In another scene she is 
kneeling upon her mother's grave, praying 
to go to the ball, while from the rustling 
branches is seen descending the fairy cos- 
tume; — but the pictures are too numerous 
for me to speak of each separately. 

Hanging beside this is the '"Sleeping 
Beauty," the true counterpart of "Aschen- 
puttel" in romantic beauty. This old-time 
fairy tale is represented in the same style — a 
succession of picture-scenes, and from its 
highly poetic character remind's one more of 
Tennyson's ineffably imaginative poem, the 
Day Dream, than the ordinary child's -ver- 
sion. 

There is another picture quite unlike those 
I have just mentioned, before which I stand 
in awesome silence ; and this one is as grand- 
ly real as the two preceding are ideal. I al- 
lude to "Le Mort de Cesar," by Charles Pi- 
loty, Professor in the Academie des Beaux 
Arts of Munich. It is a large picture, and 
everything about it seems to me won ! er- 
fully perfect ; so also must the judges have 
esteemed it, as the artist received for its ex- 
cellence the grand medal. The Death of 
C»sar, although great Caesar is not yet dead, 
but soon will be, for above his imperial head 
gleams the dagger in the hand of cruel Bru- 
tus. There are many historical figures in 
the picture, all chosen types of Roman 
strength — but Caesar — oh ! never did I look 
upon such a face, so calmly great, so intel- 
lectually powerful. He is sitting, and in his 
hand he holds the rod of justice surmount- 
ed with the imperial eagle. The simple 
white toga and the laurel chaplet give an in- 
expressible air of chaste grandeur to the Ro- 
man Dictator. 

The evening of this eventful day I spent at 
the Grand Opera, where I heard Le TVok- 
vere. The contralto part was sung by Mile. 
Bloch, and never did I hear the gipsey's 
story told with such vocal passion. I fear I 
enjoyed this sensational music more than be- 
came a student of Beethoven ; but I apolo- 
gize by the recollection that I acquired the 
taste in my baby days, as it is the first opera 
I ever saw — I suppose it would scarce be 
proper to say heard. Brignoli was the ro- 
mantic tenor, and his charming voice and 
aristocratic air so impressed my infant heart 
that I have never quite recovered; 

Harry Sanderson—!' Our Harry"— is here, 
and is arxanging to give a concert in the 



